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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Festivals, Games, and Amusements, Ancient and Modern. By Horatio 
Smith, Esquire, 12mo. pp. 382. (Fifth Volume of the National 
Library.) Colburn and Bentley. 

Tuis is a very agreeable compendium of one of the most agreeable 

of all histories, the amusements of mankind, the holiday part of 

existence, the sunny side of ovr moral planet. It is the first work 
which has comprised such a history ina single volume, or indeed, we 

believe, in any shape; and has the advantage of being written by a 

man, who to his known talents adds an especial relish of the subject. 

The game is not spoiled for want of a good cricket-master. The 

volume is printed in the usual excellent type of the publishers, 

which unites modern elegance with the ancient harmlessness to the 
eye; and, besides a topography of Olympia, and a plate of outlines 
from the pastimes on the tomb of Scanrus, is adorned with a fron- 
tispiece of the Hawking Party, after Wouvermans, fresh with the 
breath of morning. Wouvermans’ landscapes have the “ shining 
morning face” of Shakspeare’s school-boy. We fancy the air upon 
our faces, the horses impatient beneath us, and the checks of our 
fair companions hard and cool with health. Sedentary eyes, hot 
with reading and late nights, are refreshed with looking at such a 
print: and yet we cannot add, that the engraving is as good as it 
might be. It has a worn look. However, it is a great advance 
beyond the other libraries to have a print after an old master. But 
why did not Messrs. Colburn and Bentley give us a good sprinkle 
of cuts out of Strutt and others? They might have been very 
cheaply done, especially as a selection, and, we are persuaded, would 
have added extremely to the popularity of the work. We are sorry, 
also, that Mr Horace Smith has said so much about the Roman 
pastimes, and so little about those of the East. The Romans were 

a hard ungenial people, compared with the inhabitants of Asia; and 

we miss the amusements of other livelier nations, such as the 

Southern Italians, and the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. 

However, these objections are only the result of the abundance he 

has given us; and not to be ungrateful, we must repeat our appro- 

bation of the work, as being highly acceptable, and even unique 
of its kind; nor can we content ourselves with but one allusion to 
the lessons of cordial wisdom, which the author takes frequent oc- 
casion to inculcate. To take one of the first passages of the book :— 

“The greatest minds are known.” says Mr Sairn, “ to have 

stooped to simplicity? and even to childishness, in their sports. 

None but a pompous blockhead or solemn prig will pretend that 

he never relaxes, never indulges in pastime, never wastes his breath 

in idle waggery and merriment. Such gravity is of the very essence 
of imposture, where it does not spring, as is frequently the case, 
from a morbid austerity or morose ignorance. “ Let us be wise 
now, for I sce a fool coming,” said Plato, when he was once joking 
with his disciples, and saw a churl of this stamp approaching them. 

Occasional playfulness indeed seems to be natural to all strong 

minds. “ The most grave and studious,” says Plutarch, “ use 


. feasts and jests and toys, as we do sauce to our meat.” Agesilaus, 


as. everybody knows, amused himself and his children by riding on 
a stick ; the great Scipio diverted himself with picking up shells on 
the sea shore ; Socrates used to dance and sing by way of relaxation ; 
the facetious Lucian and the grave Sealiger have both confessed 
the pleasure they found in singing, dancing, and music. Maecenas, 
with his friends Virgil and Horace delighted in sports and games. 
Shakespeare played on the bass-viol which he accompanied with 
his voice ; (we should like to know the authority for this) and the 
witty Swift amused himself with hunting and chasing his friends, 
the two Sheridans, through all the rooms of the deanery.’—P. 2. 
Among the chapters which have most pleased us, on a cursory 
inspection, is the one upon the amusements of the ancient Jews. “It 
is pleasing to find a people, the idea of whom has been associated 
with every species of indignity and severity, so full of hilarity in 





their natural condition." In our thoughts of old clothesmen and 
despised shop-keepers we are accustomed to forget that the Jews 
came from the East, and that they still partake in their blood of 
the vivacity of their Eastern origin. We forget that they 
have had their poets and philosophers both gay and profound, 
and that the great Solomon was one of the most beautiful 
of amatory poets, of writers of Epicurean elegance, and the delight of 
the whole Eastern world, who exalted him into a magician. 
There are plentiful evidences, indeed, of the vivacity of the 
Jewish character in the Bible. They were liable to very ferocious 
mistakes respecting their neighbours, but so have other nations 
been who have piqued themselves on their refinement; but 
we are always reading of their feasting, dancing and singing, 
and harping and rejoicing. Half of David’s imagery is made up 
of allusions to these lively manners of his countrymen, But the 
Bible has been read to us with such solemn faces, and associated 
with such false and gloomy ideas, that the Jews of old become as un- 
pleasant though less undignified a multitude in our imaginationsas the 
modern. We see as little of the real domestic interior of the one as 
of the other, even though no people have been more abundantly de- 
scribed to us. The moment we think of them as people of the East, 
this impression is changed, and we do them justice. Moses himself 
who notwithstanding his share of the barbarism above-mentioned was 
a genuine philolospher and great man, and is entitled to our eternal 
gratitude as the proclaimer of the Sabbath, is rescued from the de- 
grading familiarity into which the word Moses has been trampled, 
when we read of him in ?D’Herbelot as Moussa Ben Amran, and 
even Solomon becomes another person as the Great Soliman or 
Soliman Ben Daoud, who had the ring* that commanded the genii, 
and sat with twelve thousand seats of gold on each side of him, for 
his sages and great men. But to our author : 

‘The Hebrews, so far from being an austere or unjoyous people, 
seem to have eagerly seized every opportunity that afforded them 
a reasonable excuse for festive hospitality. That this natural cheer- 
fulness sometimes pushed them to excess, even in their religious 
festivals, is sufficiently attested by the mode in which they celebrated 
the feast of Purim, which it must, however, be recollected was not 
of Mosaic Institution; after several strange, and not very decorous, 
indignities heaped upon the effigy of Haman, they were accus- 
tomed to spend the rest of the day in feasting, sports, and dissolute 
mirth, each sex dressing themselves in the clothes of the other, 
and practising a variety of mad frolics, while the Rabbins, pretend- 
ing that Esther obtained the deliverance of her countrymen by 
intoxicating Ahasuerus, allowed the people to stupify themselves 
with drink. Excesses such as these, especially in connexion with 
religious observances, it is not intended to vindicate; they are 
merely introduced as tending to exculpate the Jews from the 
charge of ascetical severity, to which they have been sometimes 
subjected.’—P. 22, 

When the clergy write their next pamphlets about the present 
distresses they will do well to consider the following highly inte- 
resting passages :— 


‘When Job wishes to describe the avarice and hard-heartedness 
of the wicked, he says, ‘‘ They take away the sheaf from the hun- 
gry, which make oil within their walls, and tread their wine presses, 
and suffer thirst ;” and in proof that this construction of the Mosiac 
ordinance is supported by the practices of the Ancient Jews, Michae- 
lis (art. 130) quotes the following Rabbinical doctrine :—* The 
workman may lawfully eat of what he works among; in the vintage 
he may eat of grapes; when gathering figs he may partake of them; 
and in harvest he may eat of the ears of corn. Of go and dates 
he may eat of the value of a denarius.” Moses has not even for- 
gotten the poor wanderers who were exposed to casual hunger, in 
which case he seems to have imagined that the natural right of food 
superseded all laws of property; and has allowed the eating of 
fruits and grapes in other people’s gardens and vineyards without 
restraint, 

‘ Not content with these ordinances, so obviously meant to 
secure to all animated beings stated periods of rest, and an equal 
enjoyment of the produce of the earth and the blessings of existence 
Moses extended his benevolent regulations even to inanimate nature, 
by ordering that in every seventh year the land itself should remain 
untilled, that it might enjoy the sabbath of the Lord. During 
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this fallow year, the corn fields were neither sown nor reaped; the 
vines were unpruned, and there were no grapes gathered; the whole 
of Palestine continued a perfect common, and everything reverted, 
as it were, to a state of nature. This repose of the soil was to be 
consecrated to God, who declared that all his creatures, both of 
the human and inferior species, might then assert an equal right to 
the spontaneous produce of the earth. Whatever grew, instead of 
being the property of any individual, belonged alike to all, to the 
poor, the bond-man, the day labourer, the stranger, the cattle that 
ranged the fields, the very game that no man durst then scare from 
his grounds. During this continued festival, debts were forborn 
or forgiven; and bond-servants, who had served a certain number of 
years, might demand their manumission. It has been conjectured, 
that the chief object of this singular law was not only to teach the 
Hebrews, that their land was the Lord’s property, but to promote | 
the accumulation of corn in stores, and thus guard against a famine, | 
the importance of which precaution Moses must have known from 
Joseph, and the practice of Egypt. The liberated bond-ser- | 





able nature? It is high time, even for the sake of religion herself, 
to shake off those pharisaical austerities, which, in the minds of the 
vulgar, tend to associate her with gloom, sadness, mortification, and 
ennui. 

‘ The great demoralization of the age has not unfrequently been 
attributed to sabbath-breaking, in which offence are included the 
after church water-parties of the cooped-up Londoners, who, on 
this only day of relaxation, crowd to Richmond to walk in the 
meadows, and admire the beautiful scenery. Surely this is a lament- 
able mistake! An habitual disregard of its enjoined observances, 
and a desecration of the Sabbath by dissolute indulgencies may 
doubtless lead to all sorts of immorality and vice; but such profa- 
nation is not the prevailing characteristic of the lower classes in 
England. On the contrary, there is perhaps no country in the world 
where the Sunday is in general more rigorously observed ; and, unfor- 
tunately, there are few which stand so low in the scale of morality 


| when compared with other nations. For many centuries the sabbath 


afternoon was appropriated, in our own country, to all sorts of sperts 


vants, whose masters were bound by the benevolent injunctions, of | and pastimes, as it still continues to be throughout the greater 
Moses, to present them among other things with one or two sheep, | part of modern Christendom. If we weigh present England, as to 
were enabled also, during this year of release, not only to procure | morality, crimes, and misdemeanors, either with her former self, or 
a maintenance for themselves, but to find pasturage for their cattle, | her modern neighbours, shall we find that the severity and gloom 
and to lay the foundation of a little flock. How a nation of hus- | of her sabbaths have afforded an increased security against crimes ? 





bandmen could find occupation without tillage, or avoid the perni- 
cious effects of a whole year’s idleness, we have no means of 
judging. Their games and amusements, whatever was their nature, 
must have been called into active exercise. 

‘ But the greatest, most general, and most glorious festival ever 
recorded in history, or practised by any people, was the demi-cen- 
tennial jubilee, at the commencement of which the glad sound of 
trumpets and of rams’ horns proclaimed liberty throughout the 
whole land ; whatever debt the Hebrews owed to one another, was 
to be wholly remitted ; hired as well as bond servants were set 
free; and the inheritances that had been alienated, reverted to their | 
original proprietors. During this whole period, as in the sabbatical 
year, no servile work was to be performed, the land was to remain 
untilled, and its spontaneous produce belonged to the poor and 
needy. 

‘ By this law Moses probably intended to bring back the nation | 
to its original state, to preserve equality among the people, and to 
prevent that tendency to accumulation which rapidly divides a 
community into a few rich and numerous body of poor.—P. 24. 


Alas, we fear not. May there not even be a suspicion, that by 
denying open and innocent recreations to the people on their sole 
holiday, we have driven them into ale-houses and other covert 
haunts of vice, and thus aided the demoralization we were seeking 
to prevent.’ —P. 127. 

We take no notice at present of the Holiday Sports, the danc- 
ing, &c. which we shall have occasion to refer to from time to 
time, but shall conclude with two passages respecting card playing 
and chess. 

‘The celebrated Mr Locke is reported to have been once in 
company with three distinguished noblemen, Lords Shaftesbury, 
Halifax, and Anglesea, who proposed cards; when Mr Locke de- 


| clined playing, saying, he would amuse himself by looking on. 
| During the time these noblemen were at play, he was observed to 


busy himself by writing in his table book, At the conclusion of the 
play, Lord Anglesea’s curiosity prompted him to ask Locke what 
he had been writing. His answer was, “ In order that none of the 
advantages of your conversation might be lost, I have taken notes 


The following is a good account of the favourite and ferocious | of it; and producing his note book, it was found to be the fact. 


pastime of the much over-rated Romans: 
‘ Some time before the day of engagement, the president of the 


games announced by handbills, or occasionally by a picture of the 
intended engagement, exposed in some public place, the number 


and quality of the gladiators, as well as their names and the marks 


by which they were distinguished—for each assumed a particular | 


badge, such as the feathers of the peacock or some other bird. On | 
the morning of the spectacle, they began by fencing and skirmish- | 
ing, as a sort of prelude, with wooden foils and staves, after which | 
they armed themselves with real weapons of all sorts, and proceeded | 
to action. The first blood drawn produced the cry of “he is 
wounded ;” and if at the same time the wounded party lowered his 


arms, it was considered as an acknowledgment of his defeat. His | 


life, however, depended on the spectators, or on the president of 


the games ; but if, at this moment, the Emperor happened to arrive, | 
the gladiator was spared as an act of grace, sometimes uncondi- | 


tionally, sometimes with the understanding that if he should recover 
from his wounds he was not to be exempted from future combats. 
In “the ordinary course of things, it was the people who decided 
upon the life and death of the wounded combatant; if he had con- 
ducted himself with skill and courage, his pardon was almost always 
granted ; but if he had betrayed any cowardice in the engagement, 
his death-warrant was generally pronounced. In the former case, 
the people displayed the hand with the thumb doubled under the 
fingers; in the latter, they extended the hand with the thumb 
raised, and pointed towards the bleeding wretch, who so well 
understood the fatal nature of this signal, that he was accustomed, 
as soon as he perceived it, to present his throat to the adversary, in 
order to receive the mortal thrust.’—P. 98. 


Here follows another excellent lesson to the clergy or rather to | 


the rigidly righteous who to do the church of England justice are 
not so abundant in their ranks as out of them. - 


‘ From the time of the Revolution there has been an increasing 


tendency to ‘compel a vigorous observance of the sabbath, until in | 


the present days it begins to savour strongly of puritan bigotry and 
intolerance. Deeply as we respect the motives of the good and 
pious men who would restrict the bulk of the people from all re- 
creations, however innocent, on the only day when they can enjoy 
them, we still presume to think they may push this austerity too fur. 
If our universal Father and Creator delights, as he unquestionably 
must do, in the happiness of his creatures, what can be more accept- 
able to him than the sight of those innocent enjoyments in which 
they may in lulge afer the performance of public worship ?—what 
devotion so pure and ardent as the harmless of a grateful heart ? 
“‘ Cheerfulnss,” say; Addison, “is the best hymn to the Divinity.” 


The inanity of such a collection of disjointed jargon, it is suid, had 
the desired effect on the three noble philosophers ; the reproof was 
not lost upon them; and cards were never again attempted to be 
substituted for rational conversation; at least in the presence of 
Mr Locke.—P. 325. 

‘Inthe chronicle of the Moorish Kings of Grenada, we find it 
related, that in 1396, Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown 
in prejudice of his elder brother Juzaf, whom he ordered to 
be put to death, that he might secure the succession of his own 
son. The alcaid despatched for that purpose found the prince 
playing at chess with a priest. Juzaf begged hard for two hours 
respite, which was denied him; at last, though with great reluct- 
| ance, the officer permitted him to play out his game; but, before 
it was finished, a messenger arrived with news of the sudden 
| death of Mehemed, and the unanimous election of Juzaf to the 
crown. 
| © We record the following anecdote as a warning to such of 
| our male and married readers as may be in the perilous habit of 
| playing chess with a wife. Ferrard, Count of Flanders, having 
| constantly defeated the countess at chess, she conceived a hatred 

against him, which came to such a height, that when the count 
| was taken prisoner at the battle of Bovines, she suffered him to 
| remain a long time in prison, though she could easily have pro- 
| cured his release.’—P. 332. 

‘Our Charles I was thus occupied when he was informed that 
the Scots had finally resolved to sell him to the parliament ; but he 
was so intent upon the game, that he finished it with great com- 
posure. Innumerable are the similar instances that might be ad- 
duced to prove the deep fascination which this bewitching game 
exercised over the minds of those who lend themselves to its 
seductions. 

‘The chess-board, the number of pieces, and the manner in which 
they are played, do not appear to have undergone much, if any, 
variation for several centuries, though the forms and names have 
suffered material change. The rock, or fortress, we have corrupted 
| into a rook; the bishop was with us formerly an archer, while the 


| French denominated it alfin and fol, which were perversions of 


the original oriental term for the elephant. The ancient Persian 
| game of chess consisted of the following pieces, which were thus 
| named when they reached Europe : 

| €1. Schach. The King. 2. Pherz. The Vizier or General. 
| 3. Phil. The Elephant. 4. Aspen Suar. The Horseman. 5. Ruch 
| The Dromedary. 6. Beydal, Foot-soldier. 

| The public are much indebted to Mr Horace Smith, not merely 
for an abundance of amusing information now brought together 


for the first time from the pages of Messrs Brand, Strutt, Hone, 


Even Dr Watts aimits that, “religion never was desivned to make | &c. and. Michaelis, and Barthelemy, but for the spirit in which 
our pleasures less:” and if this be true, why should we object, | it is which executed, and the genuine good-heartedness and 


after performance of the stated worship, to any recreation, any | cheerful philosophy by which the writer has shown himself the 


amusement whatever, provided always that it be of an unobjection- | friend of his species. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Votraire’s StatuE.—The King of Frussia having desired 
D’Alembert to fix the amount of his subscription to Voltaire’s 
Statue, the philosopher said, “ A crown, sire, and your name.” 


Fine SinerwG.—The Abbé Galiani being one day present at 
the French Court Theatre, when everybody round him was in 
ecstacies at Mademoiselle Arnoud’s singing,—his opinion of it 


being asked, he answered, “ It is the finest asthma that I ever 
heard.” 


Lastinc Fonpness.—A Senator of Dijon having been buried a 
whole year, lifted up his hand to embrace his wife’s neck when she 
was laid in the same tomb.—[This is the old story of Abelard.] 


The passion of fear determines the spirit to the muscles of the 
knees, which are instantly ready to perform their motion ; by taking 
up the legs with incomparable celerity, in order to remove the body 
out of harm’s way.—Descartes. 


A Mercitess SuppLANTER OF Beauty.—A sour gruff look is 
very unnatural, and to put it on often, will make it settle, and des- 
troy the beauty and pleasantness of the aspect to that degree, that 
’tis never to be recovered: from whence you may conclude it a 
foolish custom.—Marcus Antoninus. 


An Awkwarp Mistake.—Some persons having dressed up a 
figure in a wig, which they called Tom Paine, and set fire to it, 
a mob collected. A spectator seeing one individual particularly 
delighted, enquired of him who the person was they were thus 
burning in effigy? The fellow replied, he did not exactly know, 
but he supposed he was some Bishop !— Something like this oc- 
curred when Rousseau obtained leave to return to Paris. He 
showed himself in the public walks, where he was followed by 
crowds. The people were asked what had brought them there ? 
They answered that they came to see Jean Jacques. When interro- 
gated who this Jean Jaques was, they answered, they did not 
know, but they came to see him! 


© EcciestasticaL EstaBLisHMent IN HoLttanpD ComMPARED WITH 
THAT IN ENGLAND.—Our ecclesiastical polity in Holland, is, in my 
Opinion, preferable to your’s in England, on several accounts. 
First, in the people’s having a share in choosing their own teachers 
for themselves. Secondly, in the clergy’s not being so subject to 
intrigue, rivalship, and fawning for preferments as they are with 
you. Thirdly, in the greater equality of their incomes, which ren- 
ders them less subject either to pride or contempt. No clergyman 
in the province of Holland has less than forty pounds a year, and 
no one more than 240/. Fourthly, in the manner of receiving their 





income, in settled sums quarterly from the magistrates; which les- | 


sens their concern about temporal matters,—prevents all law suits 
—disputes with their parishioners, Fifthly, in their being wholly 


a stage hero; and at what time the great republicans would come 
into play, or the poets and philosophers. There have, indeed, been 
symptoms of this kind of novelty of late years, which were also 
imitated from the French. Somebody gave us the younger days of 
Shakspeare. In France, there have been several stage personations 
of men of genius. We do not desire it much for the sake of the 
men of genius. It is less perilous for an actor to personate a King 
than a poet. But, as in the case of the proposed monument of 
Shakspeare (by the bye, what is being done with it?) we desire it 
for the sake of the world. 

Mr Macreapy, with his fine feeling voice, and his intermixtures 
of dignity and familiarity, makes a very good Henry. Probably a 
little more quickness occasionally is wanting,—a little more blunt- 
ness and brusquerie, as in the scene with the old grumbling soldier. 
Our first impulse, when he showed an intimation to shake off the 
familiarities of the villager, who does not know him, was to think 
it wrong; but a moment’s reflection convinced us that he had 
taken a right view of the matter. Kings,’ however they may 
choose to be familiar when it pleases them, and however superior 
to their tribe in general they may be in themselves, never heartily 
allow of familiarities in a subject.’ The best of them cannot afford it, 
—by office. Mr Hartey makes a good presumer; Mr FARREN a 





| good Moustache, though no robust character_ suits him as it does 


Dowton; and Mrs WayLett is much to be commended in the 
village wife, who is so proud of being kissed by his Majesty. She 
took her seat well by his Majesty’s side, dancing upon it, as she 
sat, in the joy of her heart; and it was very good bye-play, when 
she adjusted and fairly patted the train of her fine dress upon the 
ground, to make it lie well, and then looked back upon it as she 
went strutting along. But has she no other pretty song to give 
us, than Come where the Aspens Quiver? If Miss Pearson does 


not get a little more animation, we must positively begin to 
protest. 


Either the procession at the end of this piece is altered from 
what it used to{be, or a critic of a very lively sort, whose remarks 
it called to mind, took the friars in it for bishops. There is a 
bishop in it now; but on the occasion we allude to, there was, if 


| we mistake not, a whole bench of them in motion. Probably a 


unconcerned with the civil government, which keeps them} out of | similar temptation to be lively on the part of the spectators in 


party quarrels, and gives them more time to attend to their pro 


per al, to the one in questi t dtoit. W 
employment.—From M. Sayer.—See Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 81. | Oe tn re 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Henri Quatre—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 


Covent Garven.—The Carnival at Naples—Harlequin Pat, and Harlequin Bat. 





Drury Lane. 
Tue play of Henri Quatre, which was performed here on Saturday 


evening, is an agreeable production. _ Its title announces what it is» 
—a display of Henry the Fourth under his most favourable aspect ; 
wishing well to his subjects, winning his way to the throne by kind- 
ness as well as valour, and making a little love as he goes. There 
is nothing said of his famous speech, “ J am the state:” nor of his 
stinginess to D’Aubigne; nor his indifference to men of letters ; 
nor his wishing to hinder people from marrying young ladies on 
whom he had set his eye; nor his manifestoes against his wife. 
And in truth Henri was a very good King, inasmuch as he had been 
bred like a man; though he turned out, in many respects an indif- 
ferent man, inasmuch as he became a King. He was, however, a 
gallant captain, a generous conqueror, and a most excellent Bour- 
bon ; justly prized by his posterity, and thrust forward by them on 
all occasions, to procure them a little popularity. We believe the 
present piece is from the French, by Mr Morton ; and conclude it 
to have been written during the reign of the late house, for we 
remember it coming out some years back. We began thinking the 
other night how long this best of the Bourbon Kings would last as 


| criticism, precisely as we overheard it, trusting that due allowance 


| will be made for the blunt profession of the critic, and that the 
| plain-spokenness of the recital will be forgiven for the sake of the 
| irresistible gaiety of effect, which the words had upon the polite 
| persons all round him, We speak of a young midshipman, round- 
faced and, jovial, who came in at half-price during the first repre- 
| sentation of this piece, evidently after his second bottle, and seated 
| himself at the back of one of the boxes in the dress circle. He had 
| given divers intimations of a wish to express his opinion, by certain 
inarticulate mutterings, accompanied with giggle, which the ladies 
| heard not without trepidation. The gentlemen looked angry, but the 

good humour of his face disarmed them. A just consideration was 
had also for the bit of white on his collar. “Oh ho,” said he, at 
length becoming audible,—though with an articulation suitable to 
his two bottles,—*“ here comes a procession.” —A dead silence all 
round him,—a great gravity. At this juncture, on came the bishops. 

“ Ecod””—(and here he laughed) “ there are those damn’d fellows 
the bishops !”—Here the ladies put their hands to their mouths, 
and the gentleman could not help smiling. 

The bishops were followed by an archbishop, or by some prelate 
moving by himself, and this reverend personage happened unfortu- 
nately to bea bigman, Our midshipman was highly tickled at this 
sight, though the weight of his port kept him motionless; and in a 


tone indescribably mingling glee, astonishment, and intoxication, he 
uttered as loudly as he could, 

“ What a damn’d large bishop !” 

The effect was irresistible. The ladies laughed out; the gentle- 

men rolled. We forget what ensued ; but it was nothing to the dis- 


advantage of the speaker. His good-humoured face had secured 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Tragic Play of 
PIZARRO. 
(By Mr Sueaipan]. 
Cora, Miss PHILLIPS, Elvira, Mrs FAUCIT. 
Rolla, Mr WALLACK, 
Ataliba, Mr YOUNGE, Orozembo, Mr J. VINING, 
Alonzo, Mr COOPER, 
Las Casas, Mr THOMPSON, Sentinel, Mr SALTER, 
Pizarro, MrH, WALLACK, 
In Act II—The Temple of the Sun.—High Priest, Mr HORN, 
Priests, Virgins, Matrons, &c.—Misses BYFELD, S. PHILLIPS, RUS- 
SEL, Mrs BEDFORD.—Messrs BEDFORD, BLAND, YARNOLD. 


Previous to the Play, (1st time in this Country) P. Lindpainter’s Overture 
to “* Der Vampyr.” 





To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore.) 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbives, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 

Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 

Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s 
Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the 
Spanker, 36.—IV. Susan's Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.— 
VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.—VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIIL. 
Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire.—IX. Belle Vue 
Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton Archway. 
Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. 
—XII. Nursery for Pet Children. —XIIT. Outside of Upholsters.— XIV. 
The Diorama.—XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ilustrative of the Union 
of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrie.p. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON., 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Sim- 
plon.—The Schalbet, by Moonlight. —Village of the Simplon.—Gallery 
of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut 
through a solid rock 596 ft. long,—Crevola.—Domv D’Ossola.—Fariolo, 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





To-morrow, The School for Scandal! ; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

[By Saakseeane}. 
Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVELL, Nurse, Mrs GIBBS. 
Romeo, Mr ABBOTT, 
Prince Escalus, Mr HENRY, Paris. Mr DURUSET, 

Mercutio, Mr C,. KEMBLE, 

Benvolio, Mr BAKER, Tybalt, Mr DIDDEAR, 
Montague, Mr TURNOUR, Capulet, Mr EGERTON, 
Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, 

Page, Miss FORTESCUE, Friar John, Mr MEARS, 
Apothecary, Mr MEADOWS, Balthazar, Mr IRWIN, 
Samson, Mr ATKINS, Peter, Mr KEELEY. 

In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 

In Act V. The Funeral Provession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to ** Die Zauberflote.”” 





To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
[By Mr Fartey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 


With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pe.we.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOUNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Seene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —II. The Boyne Water. 
—III. Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. —I[V. The Grand Banqueting 
Hall.—V. The Banshee’s Ravine. —VI. M'Murragh’s K~ep.— VII. Ex- 
tensive View of the Lake of Killarney.—VIIL. The Custom-House and 
Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge over the Menai.—X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Dockx.—XI. A Market.—XIIL. The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XIIL. Frog Farm and Kitchen. —XIV. Wind- 
sor Park and Castle.—XV. Portsmouth Harbour, The Royal Yacht 
passing along the Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Illumina- 
tion.—XVI. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830.—XVII. Lud- 
gate Hill and St Paui’s, as it was intended to be on the 9th of November 
1830.—X VIII. Lost in a Fog.—XIX. Guildhall as fitted up for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival.— XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic 





Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L—Wiunter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act II.—Sumner. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tt]. 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE, 


To which will be added, 
A DEAD SHOT. 
To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREATS 

OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 

[By Mr Buekstone}. 

The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Cloun, Mr SANDERS, 

Pantaloon, Mr KING. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY, 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
(Night.)—1, Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).—IIL., Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring —V. Cats’ Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin—VII. Temple of Silver-rain —VIII. The 
King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops.—X. Doctor Surekitl’s 
Dissecting Room —XI. View in Westmoreland.—XIL. Eating House 
and Cage.—XI11I, View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the Old Ship 
Inn. Wapping. —XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs. — 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, (1st time) an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. : 

Nancy Bloomfield. Miss SOMERVILLE, Constantia, Miss JORDAN, 

Kitty Bustle, Miss VICENT, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
Old Margery, Mrs ROGERS, = Becky Sims, Miss NICOL. 

Sir Edward Gayton, Mr GOUGH, Frederick Gayton, Mr EDWIN, 

Captain Splashaway, Mr HICKS, = Joe Barton, Mr C. HILL, 
Fiary Ned, Mr D PITT, Tim Tipple, Mr VALE, 

Bounce, Mr ROGERS, Capt. Friendly, Mr LEE, Tapwell, Mr HOBBS 
Jemmy Gonimble, Mademoiselle ROSIER, 

Long Bill, Mr ALMAR, Short Bill, Mr WEBB. 

After which, the much admired Petite Drama, entitled 

lh) 

The Principal Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE. Mad. SIMON, and 
Miss NICOL. Messrs D. PITT, WILLIAMS, EDWIN, and ROGERS. 
To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 

THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
|} OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. } 

The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt, 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER, 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILT, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany. Mr GRAMMER. 
TILE ORDER OF THE SCENERY, 

Scene I. Regions of Time.—IL. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—IIT. 
Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
VYear.—V. Picturesque Roadside Inn.—VI. Exterior of Public House 
and Sadler’s.— VII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.—VIIL. Quiet 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood,—1IX. Race Course and Grand 
Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli—XI. Cavern, (Moonlight).—XIL 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 


— ee 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 





Cosure THEaAtTrE.—Richard Turpin — Ambrose Gwi- 
nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
SavLEr’s Wetts THEearre.—Skimmer of the Seas. — 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
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Palace. 
To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; and the Pantomime. 
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